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I.    Executive  Summary 

This  report  reflects  the  second  year  of  work  for  the  North  Shore 
Transportation  Task  Force  and  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council. 
This  report  is  meant  to  complement  the  first  year  effort  through 
identification  of  strategies  to  ensure  that  the  North  Shore  subregions' 
transportation  improvements  provide  lasting  benefits  to  the  North  Shore. 

The  effort  represents  three  distinct  tasks.    First,  local  comprehensive 
plans  in  the  North  Shore  were  reviewed  for  community  goals  and  objectives 
on  growth  and  traffic.    These  goals  and  objectives  were  provided  to  the 
representatives  of  each  community  in  the  North  Shore  for  review,  comment 
and  amendment.    Second,  a  list  of  tools  for  traffic  management  was 
developed  that  could  meet  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  North  Shore. 
These  tools  include  land-use  regulations  as  well  as  demand  management 
options.    The  tools  were  also  reviewed  with  the  Task  Force  to  ensure  that 
options  were  not  overlooked.    Finally  the  North  Shore  Transportation  Task 
Force  was  asked  to  recommend  the  appropriate  tools  to  guide  traffic 
management  decisions  in  the  North  Shore. 

The  North  Shore  Transportation  Task  Force  acted  in  March  1989  to  recommend 
communities  consider  the  techniques  discussed  in  this  report  for  use  when 
appropriate  to  the  local  situation. 
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II.    Local  Goals  and  Objectives 

Local  master  plans  for  each  of  the  15  NSTTF  communities  were  reviewed 
specifically  to  identify  local  goals  that  may  impact  traffic  in  the  North 
Shore.    The  research  focused  on  goals  related  to  traffic,  housing, 
industrial  and  commercial  development  and  open  space  issues.    These  goals 
and  objectives  were  reviewed  by  Task  Force  members  for  consistency  with 
current  local  planning  policies.    This  section  outlines  the  goals  and 
objectives  for  each  community  based  upon  the  review. 
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1986  MASTER  PLAN  UPDATE,  CITY  OF  BEVERLY 
Henderson  Planning  Group,  1986 


1.  To  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  community  members  by  ensuring 
the  preservation  of  the  natural  environment  while  introducing  new 
development  concepts  to  assure  a  harmonious  relationship  among  all 
elements  within  the  city. 

2.  To  upgrade  the  quality  of  areas  which  have  developed  in  a  haphazard 
way  and  which  have  a  blighting  influence  on  the  city  by  improving  land 
uses  in  these  areas. 

3.  To  strengthen  planning  and  zoning  review  in  the  city  and  to  increase 
community  awareness  and  public  participation  in  the  planning  process. 

4.  To  preserve  and  protect  the  natural  and  historic  features  of  the 
community  including  its  water  supply,  floodplains,  forests,  inland  and 
coastal  wetland  resources,  wildlife,  fisheries,  agricultural 
resources,  scenic  amenities,  clean  air,  low  noise  levels,  and  historic 
character. 

5.  To  provide  a  variety  of  housing  types  and  housing  opportunities. 

*allow  residential  growth  only  in  those  locations  that  can  be 
reasonably  supported  by  land  and  water  resources. 

*allocate  areas  within  the  community  which  provide  for  a  variety  of 
residential  densities,  while  maintaining  appropriate  open  space. 

*provide  for  planned  residential  development  which  will  permit  a 
variety  of  housing  types  within  one  district. 

*develop  measures  allowing  for  the  innovative  reuse  of  existing  large 
industrial  structures  and  residential  estates. 

6.  To  reinforce  the  commercial  core  of  the  city  as  the  central  service 
area;  to  improve  the  quality  and  safety  of  limited  neighborhood  retail 
areas;  and  to  discourage  the  continuation  of  strip  development  along 
major  city  streets. 

*support  commercial /retail  development  within  the  central  downtown 
area,  and  limiting  the  expansion  of  commercial  and  retail  facilities 
in  outlying  areas. 

*improve  the  quality  of  the  environment  within  the  downtown  area  to 
make  it  an  attractive  place  in  which  to  live,  shop,  work  and  travel. 
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*improve  the  existing  parking  system  and  circulation  pattern  in  the 
CBD. 

*establish  a  design  review  process  to  aid  and  improve  the  character  of 
new  development. 

*do  not  allow  the  allocation  of  land  for  expansion  of  strip 
development,  nor  the  introduction  of  new  commercial  activities  within 
established  residential  areas. 

*limit  and  control  the  expansion  of  mixed  use  projects  along  the 
city's  waterfront  districts. 

7.  Diversify  the  tax  and  economic  base  of  the  city  by  encouraging 
selective  light  industrial  and  business/office  uses  compatible  with 
available  water  resources  and  supportive  facilities. 

*encourage  business  and  office  firms  to  utilize  sites  within  proximity 
to  Route  128. 

*encourage  light  industrial  development  which  will  provide  for  a 
variety  of  Job  opportunities  for  local  residents. 

*support  existing  industries  which  may  have  plans  to  expand  or 
rel ocate. 

8.  Maintain  and  improve  the  city's  street  and  transit  systems  in  a  manner 
which  is  compatible  with  the  overall  development  goals  of  the  city, 
and  in  keeping  with  residential  characteristics  of  the  city. 

*provide  continued  improvements  to  traffic  circulation  and  traffic 
safety  through  selective  improvements  to  eliminate  hazardous 
intersections,  poor  sight  distances  and  excessive  or  inappropriate 
curb  cuts. 

*support  the  development  of  mass  transit  systems  that  meet  the 
existing  and  future  needs  of  the  city  including  commuter  rail  and  bus 
transportation. 

*develop  a  comprehensive  parking  study  for  the  downtown. 
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DANVERS  1965  PLANNING  STUDY  REPORT 
Atwood  and  Blackwell,  1965 

1.  Plan  wisely  for  undeveloped  portions  of  town. 

2.  Promote  industrial  development  at  the  Route  128  -  Endicott  Street 
interchange  area. 

3.  Increase  allowable  density  for  apartments  in  the  downtown. 

4.  Use  zoning  setback  controls  to  ensure  space  for  future  widenings. 

5.  Reserve  areas  for  nonresidential  development. 

6.  Intensify  Route  1  commercial  development. 

7.  Revitalize  the  central  business  district. 
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ESSEX 
No  Master  Plan 


GLOUCESTER  GENERAL  PLAN  UPDATE  1980 
City  of  Gloucester  Planning  Department,  April  1981 


1.  Major  increases  in  structural  density  is  unwarranted  in  already 
developed  areas  of  the  city. 

2.  In-fill  development  which  utilizes  vacant  land  should  not  be  required 
to  conform  with  density  standards. 

3.  Large  areas  of  the  city  that  are  currently  underdeveloped  and 
unserviced  by  year  round  facilities  should  be  developed  at  a  low 
density. 

4.  As  much  land  as  possible  should  be  made  available  for  moderate  density 
devel opment. 

5.  Hotel -motel  development  should  be  encouraged  in  commercial  areas  where 
they  are  served  by  arterial  streets. 

6.  Develop  a  meeting/convention  center  in  the  general  downtown  area. 

7.  Refurbish  the  downtown  rail  station  and  provide  a  shuttle  bus  to  major 
destination  points. 

8.  Revitalize  downtown  of  Gloucester. 

9.  Limit  strip  type  development. 

10.  New  industrial  areas  should  be  served  by  ample  access,  preferably  at 
major  expressway  interchanges. 

11.  All  industrial  development  shall  include  necessary  supportive  services 
and  off-street  parking  and  loading  facilities. 

12.  A  high  standard  of  design  and  amenity  is  encouraged  in  all  industrial 
devel opment. 

13.  A  balanced  development  concept  for  the  inner  harbor,  intended  to 
encourage  the  fishing  industry  and  supportive  services  is  recommended, 
this  includes  mixed  use  development. 
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PLANNING  FOR  HAMILTON  MASSACHUSETTS 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  Planning  Consultant,  Jul>  1965 


1.  Keep  and  continue  the  "Rural  Character"  of  Hamilton,  and  to  enhance 
the  amenities  of  life  in  Hamilton. 

2.  Maintain  open  space  through  acquisition  of  land  and/or  rights  in  land 
easements. 

3.  Protect  the  values  and  avoid  inappropriate  development. 

4.  Maintain  the  intimacy  of  country  roads. 

5.  Maintain  commuter  service  on  the  B  &  M  Railroad  line. 

6.  Reserve  substantial  parking  in  South  Hamilton  for  commuters. 

7.  Create  a  new  transportation  corridor  with  railroad  rapid  transit  and 
highways  along  the  present  railroad  right  of  way. 
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IPSWICH  MASTER  PLAN 
Nash-Vigier  Inc.,  March  1974 


1.  To  preserve  the  traditional  character  of  Ipswich,  by  maintaining  its 
visual  appeal  as  a  historic  New  England  coastal  town. 

2.  To  provide  a  variety  of  housing  types  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  Ipswich 
residents. 

3.  To  improve  the  quality  and  scope  of  existing  public  and  private 
services  to  meet  the  current  and  future  need  of  the  town's  residents. 

4.  To  stabilize  the  tax  rate  through  the  development  of  selected 
commercial  and  industrial  uses,  and  the  careful  control  of  public 
revenues  and  expenditures  with  a  capital  budget  plan. 
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MANCHESTER  PLANNING  STUDY  REPORT 
Community  Planning  Services,  1969 


1.    Identification  of  new  types  of  housing  development  and  zoning 

practices  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  changing  population  of  the  town. 

Z.    Use  extreme  care  in  undertaking  development  review  to  determine  the 
impacts  on  the  community  character. 

3.  Reserve  areas  needed  to  serve  the  various  public  and  private  land  use 
needs. 

4.  Create  a  balanced  pattern  of  development  through  the  compatible 
arrangement  of  different  uses  of  land  and  the  establishment  of 
suitable  levels  of  population  density. 

5.  Establish  well-defined  commercial  and  industrial  areas  with  adequate 
facilities  for  the  encouragement  of  new  economic  growth. 

6.  The  protect  and  encourage  stable  and  desirable  residential 
neighborhoods. 

7.  Promote  a  growth  and  redevelopment  pattern  conducive  to  the  provision 
of  an  optimum  level  of  municipal  services  at  minimum  cost. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN/1970  MARBLEHEAD  MASSACHUSETTS 
Dober,  Paddock,  Upton  and  Associates,  Inc.,  1970 

1.  Purchase  land  in  the  uptown  business  district  for  off-street  parking. 

2.  Develop  a  downtown  parking  garage. 

3.  Reserve  land  for  a  Tedesco  Road  By-pass  highway. 
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MIDDLETON  MASTER  PLAN 
Town  of  Middleton,  1966 


1.    To  secure  for  the  Town  a  balanced  development  of  Industrial, 

Commercial  and  Residential  uses  which  will  maintain  and  enhance  the 
special  qualities  of  Middleton  from  its  natural  setting  and  its  past; 
and  which  will  enable  the  citizens  to  supply  educational  opportunities 
and  community  facilities  at  costs  comparable  to  those  in  other 
similarly  situated  towns  around  Metropolitan  Boston. 
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CITY  OF  PEABODY 
Comprehensive  Plan,  Cit^    of  Peabody,  1981 


1.  To  promote  ana  maintain  the  economic  health  of  commercial  and 
industrial  activities 

^encourage  rehabilitation  and  improvements  of  existing  facilities. 

*improve  circulation  and  provide  convenient  off-street  parking  for  the 
downtown,  outlying  business  districts  and  the  industrial  area. 

*improve  access  to  shopping  areas. 

*target  additional  public  service  to  commercial  areas  most  in  need. 

*identify  and  address  the  problems  of  neighborhood  shopping  centers. 

*upgrade  or  remove  obsolete  and  deteriorating  industrial  uses. 

*analyze  existing  unused  or  under  used  commercial  and  industrial 
properties  for  potential  compatible  reuse 

*encourage  the  reuse  of  land  along  Route  1. 

*coordinate  industrial  development  with  regional  trends. 

*complete  development  of  the  site  improvements  for  the  Centennial 
Industrial  Park. 

*develop  additional  land  for  industrial  use. 

*continue  to  market  the  Dearborn  Road  industrial  area. 

*coordinate  the  development  of  the  Centennial  Industrial  Park  with  the 
design  and  development  of  the  Route  95  and  Route  128  interchange. 

2.  To  assure  employment  opportunities  for  Peabody  residents. 

*coordinate  the  development  of  new  commercial  and  industrial 
developments  with  the  skill  level  of  residents. 

*target  industrial /commercial  recruiting  activities  to  firms  that  have 
a  high  growth  potential  and  are  labor  intensive. 

*utilize  state  and  federal  business  incentives  which  encourage  the 
growth  and  development  of  local  businesses  and  consequently  the 
employment  base. 
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3.  To  assure  adequate  housing  for  all  Peabody  residents. 
*undertake  a  housing  needs  assessment. 

*encourage  private  industry  to  provide  an  adequate  range  of  housing 
types,  sizes  and  costs. 

*provide  additional  subsidized  housing  for  the  elderly  and  low  income 
families  in  appropriate  locations. 

*permit  and  encourage  innovation  in  housing  types  and  construction. 

*permit  higher  residential  densities  in  selected  areas. 

*permit  innovative  housing  developments  such  as  cluster  and  quadplex 
housing  in  selected  areas. 

4.  To  assure  a  decent  living  environment  for  all  Peabody  residents. 
*channel  traffic  away  from  residential  areas. 

*reduce  and  control  air  pollution. 

*protect  valuable  wetland  and  conservation  areas. 

*encourage  better  use  of  natural  features. 

*encourage  quality  design  in  new  development  projects. 

*analyze  existing  "open  space"  areas  and  develop  control  mechanisms  to 
retain  usable  sized  parcels  in  selected  areas  of  the  City. 

5.  To  improve  local  transportation  and  relieve  congestion. 

*improve  local  access  to  new  limited  access  highways. 

*encourage  use  of  limited  access  highways  for  subregional  public 
transportation. 

*widen  and  straighten  important  local  roads. 

*provide  additional  off-street  parking  to  reduce  congestion  in 
business  districts. 

*work  for  an  adequate  subregional  public  transportation  system  that 
services  local  needs. 
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*dttract  industries  that  can  use  existing  railroad  lines. 
*improve  east/west  roadway  links. 

*improve  the  flow  of  traffic  through  downtown  Peabody  and  increase 
safety. 

*improve  access  to  Dearborn  Road  and  Centennial  Industrial  Parks. 

*maintain  public  transportation  for  the  elderly. 

*encourage  van  pools  or  other  economical  means  of  transportation  to 
high  density  employment  areas. 

6.  To  increase  the  effective  involvement  of  citizens  with  the  government. 

*develop  a  close  linkage  between  business  persons  and  merchants  with 
all  segments  of  city  government  to  foster  economic  growth. 

7.  To  foster  an  improved  aesthetic  environment  in  the  city. 

*coordinate  commercial  modernization  in  the  downtown  with  pedestrian 
amenities  and  traffic  improvements. 
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ROCKPORT  MASTER  PLAN 
Community  Planning  Services,  1967 


1.  Provide  a  guide  for  the  logical  development  of  the  community,  taking 
into  account  its  assets  and  liabilities,  local  desires  and  external 
factors  which  govern  the  community's  future. 

2.  Maintain  the  existing  character  of  the  community. 

3.  Address  municipal  facility  needs. 

4.  Improve  traffic  flow  in  the  community. 

5.  Address  the  recreation  and  conservation  needs  and  improve  harbor 
facil ities. 

6.  Provide  ways  to  get  in  and  out  of  Rockport  without  the  need  to  cross 
the  five  corners  area. 
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COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  MASTER  PLAN 
Salem  Planning  Department,  1979 

1.  Preservation  of  unique  and  man-made  resources,  scenic  vistas  and 
cultural  and  historical  resources. 

2.  Economic  development  in  harmony  with  environmental  goals  and  policies. 

3.  Preservation  of  existing  open  space. 

4.  The  integrated  and  coordinated  development  and  redevelopment  of  the 
city  in  light  of  its  social,  economic,  and  environmental  opportunities 
and  1  imitations . 

5.  Clean  air. 

6.  Minimal  noise  disruption. 

7.  Conservation  and  efficient  utilization  of  energy. 
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TOWN  PLAN,  SWAMPSCOTT  MASSACHUSETTS 
The  Planning  Services  Group  Inc.,  1971 


1.  Preserve  and  enhance  the  existing  predominate  character  of  Swampscott 
as  an  attractive  residential  community  and  protect  it  from  the  adverse 
effects  of  urbanization  and  nonresidential  forms  of  land  development. 

2.  Accommodate  population  growth  consistent  with  the  present 
characteristics  of  Swampscott. 

3.  Maintain  and  create  a  balance  of  land  uses  compatible  with  and 
complementary  to  a  predominantly  residential  community. 

3.  Provide  a  residential  environment  with  the  qualities  of  comfort, 
safety,  convenience  and  aesthetic  satisfaction. 

4.  Preserve  and  enhance  the  visual  character  and  features  of  both  the 
natural  and  manmade  physical  environment,  remove  unsightly  features 
from  the  community,  and  prevent  the  addition  of  any  new  unsightly 
features . 

5.  Provide  for  convenient  and  safe  transportation  in  and  through 
Swampscott  with  limited  adverse  effects  on  residential  areas. 

6.  Maintain  the  health  of  the  existing  business  community  by  providing  a 
range  of  shopping  facilities  to  cater  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
citizens  of  Swampscott. 

7.  Cooperate  with  other  levels  of  government  and  private  groups  to 
achieve  the  other  goals  of  the  town. 
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TOPSFIELD  MASTER  PLAN 
Technical  Planning  Associates,  1961 

1.  Retain  the  community's  open,  rural  quality  and  visual  character 

2.  Maintain  the  town's  tax  base. 

3.  Preserve  the  existing  central  business  district. 

4.  Protect  water  shed  resources. 
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TOWN  OF  WENHAM 

Wenham  PI ans  Ahead ,  The  Planning  Services  Group,  April  1962 


1.  Preserve  Wenham  as  a  low  density  residential  community  within  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Area. 

2.  Stimulate  construction  of  alternate  housing  types  within  the  Town  for 
residents  who  wish  to  remain  in  Wenham,  but  now  find  their  needs  not 
suited  by  a  single  family  dwelling  on  a  large  lot. 

3.  Protect  and  conserve  the  present  open  character  of  the  Town. 

4.  Encourage  sensitive  site  design  of  subdivisions,  and  where  possible 
homes,  so  that  each  new  residential  area  enhances  the  environment  of 
the  town 

5.  Improve  all  residential  areas  which  were  platted  and/or  built  prior  to 
zoning  and  subdivision  control  to  at  least  minimum  safety  and  health 
standards . 

6.  Protect  the  existing  character  of  residential  areas  by  requiring,  when 
legally  possible,  that  colleges,  private  schools,  churches  and  other 
private  or  public  institutions  now  in  residential  area  conform  to 
standards  of  density,  height,  setback,  parking,  and  other  controls 
compatible  with  those  applying  to  residential  uses. 

7.  Encourage  active  communication  between  town  and  institutions  regarding 
projected  development  plans,  both  for  mutual  awareness  and  to 
eliminate  problems  before  they  become  fact.    This  recommendation  is 
especially  important  since  the  larger  existing  institutions  will  be 
major  land  developers  and  traffic  generators. 

8.  Wenham' s  commercial  facilities  should  accommodate  daily  retail  needs 
and  personal  services  in  small  centers  oriented  to  population  centers. 
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III.    Tools  for  Traffic  Management 

A.  Introduction 

The  review  of  the  community  goals  and  objectives  for  the  15  North  Shore 
Subregion  communities  reveals  a  strong  desire  by  local  officials  to  manage 
traffic  congestion.    As  illustrated  in  Chapter  II,  this  theme  is  found  in 
all  of  the  local  plans  regardless  of  the  date.  Review  of  these  goals  with 
community  representatives  supported  the  need  to  address  traffic  congestion 
in  the  North  Shore. 

The  previous  Report  of  the  North  Shore  Transportation  Task  Force: 
Description  of  Regional  Issues  and  Priorities  (Metropolitan  Area  PI anning 
Council,  April  1989)  ranked  the  subregions'  transportation  improvement 
priorities  to  facilitate  traffic  flow.    This  section  of  the  report  focuses 
on  methods  to  manage  traffic  demands  and  make  optimal  use  of  the 
subregion's  transportation  network.    This  chapter  is  based  on  the 
community  goals  identified  in  the  previous  chapter  and  the  following  MAPC 
reports : 

The  Growth  Management  Catalog;  A  Compendium  of  Growth  Management 
Techniques ,  November  1987; 

Trip  Reduction  Zoning  with  a  Sample  Application  for  the  City  of 
Cambridge,  September  1988;  and 

The  Route  1  Corridor  In  Danvers:    A  Land-Use  Study,  April  1981. 

B.  Land-Use  Tool s 

Several  land-use  tools  are  available  for  managing  traffic  demand.  The 
following  discussion  is  a  summary  of  some  land-use  tools  that  may  be 
appropriate  for  traffic  management  issues  in  the  North  Shore.    Task  Force 
representatives  recommend  that  each  North  Shore  community  consider  local 
conditions  and  use  these  tools  at  the  local  level. 

1.    Mixed  Use  or  Planned  Unit  Development 

Mixed  use  or  planned  unit  development  land  use  controls  provide  for  a 
variety  of  uses  and  building  types  located  in  a  development  project 
including  certain  commercial  uses  in  a  residential  development  targeted  to 
the  needs  of  the  residents. 

Mixed  use  controls  may  also  provide  for  including  residential  developments 
in  nonresidential  areas.    These  residential  developments  intend  to  meet 
housing  needs  of  employees  of  the  nonresidential  development,  thus 
improving  pedestrian  access  to  the  nonresidential  uses  and  reducing 
reliance  on  automobile  travel. 
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Mixed  use  development  may  also  contain  mixes  of  nonresidential 
development.    Some  examples  include  provisions  for  day  care  facilities, 
small  restaurants,  doctor  offices  and  other  services  aimed  at  the  needs  of 
employees  located  in  an  employment  center. 

2.     Appropriate  Land  Use  Densities 

Travel  habits  are  often  dictated  by  the  density  considerations  in  local 
zoning;    the  result  is  that  certain  community  goals,  such  as  preservation 
of  community  character,  may  be  contrary  to  other  community  goals,  such  as 
controlling  traffic  congestion.    These  sometime  conflicting  goals  need  not 
be  mutually  exclusive. 

Local  zoning  should  be  reviewed  to  be  sure  that  appropriate  densities  are 
addressed.    Land-use  tools  such  as  cluster  zoning,  multi-family  housing, 
transfer  of  development  rights,  and  other  tools  may  provide  mechanisms  for 
achieving  local  goals. 

Recent  MAPC  research  of  appropriate  densities  for  transit  service  has 
found  that  residential  densities  of  about  seven  dwellings  per  residential 
acre,  or  2400  people  per  square  mile,  may  support  local  transit  service. 
Increased  densities  above  these  levels  may  increase  the  use  of  transit. 
Similarly,  employment  densities  are  important  to  transit  support. 
Employment  densities  exceeding  50  employees  per  acre  and  the  total  number 
of  employees  in  the  activity  center  exceeding  10,000,  can  increase  the 
potential  for  transit  use. 

Table  1  provides  a  summary  of  1980  population,  housing  and  employment 
densities  for  the  North  Shore  communities.    It  should  be  noted  that  these 
data  represent  average  densities  and  that  some  areas  may  be  much  more 
dense  than  others.    Table  2  provides  existing  employment  at  several  major 
employment  centers  on  the  North  Shore.    Existing  community  centers,  not 
listed  in  Table  2,  provide  additional  areas  with  significant  densities 
which  may  support  transit  service. 

The  data  reveals  a  potential  for  improved  commute  alternatives  in  the 
North  Shore.    The  following  tools  may  increase  the  viability  of  commute 
al  ternati ves . 

a.    Cluster  Zoning 

Cluster  zoning  waives  certain  zoning  requirements  such  as  minimum  lot 
sizes,  frontage  and  setbacks  to  preserve  open  space.    Application  of 
cluster  zoning  intends  to  increase  density  on  a  particular  portion  of  a 
parcel  of  land.    A  benefit  of  cluster  zoning  is  an  increase  in  density 
which  may  provide  an  opportunity  to  serve  a  site  by  transit  service  or 
shuttle  bus  service  to  popular  destinations.    Cluster  zoning  also  lends 
itself  to  programs  promoting  a  mix  of  affordable  housing  opportunities  for 
people  employed  locally. 
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Table  1 

1985  Population  and  Employment  Densities 


Population  (1)  Population  Per  (2)  Employment  per  (3) 

Per  Square  Residential ly  Acre  Developed  for 

Mile  Developed  Square  Nonresidential 

Mile  Land  Users 


Beverly 

2,454 

6,806 

28.8 

Danvers 

1 ,741 

4,807 

24.5 

Essex 

207 

2,277 

28.3 

Gl oucester 

1 ,051 

4,601 

37.2 

Hamil ton 

474 

2,611 

85.0 

Ipswich 

341 

2,961 

12.8 

Manchester 

4,570 

6,441 

52.6 

Marbl ehead 

4,553 

6,478 

77.6 

Middl eton 

311 

2,772 

13.9 

Peabody 

2,641 

6,816 

18.0 

Rockport 

890 

3,371 

28.8 

Sal  em 

4,665 

18,119 

44.7 

Swampscott 

4,363 

7,354 

38.3 

Topsf iel d 

443 

2,015 

24.2 

Wenham 

467 

2,355 

N/A 

1.  Represents  Community  Wide  estimated  1985  population  density 

2.  Represents  population  density  for  estimated  1985  population  in  areas 
identified  as  in  residential  land  uses  in  1985  MacConnell  Land  Use 
Mapping . 

3.  Represents  employment  densities  based  upon  1985  employment  estimates  and 
industrial /commercial  acreage  identified  in  1985  MacConnell  Land  Use 
Mapping . 
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Table  2 

Employment  at  Major  Activity  Centers 


Peabody  Empl oyment 

Centennial  Park  7,500 
Peabody  Industrial  Park  900 

Peabody/Danvers 

North  Shore  Shopping  Center/ 

Liberty  Tree  Mall  5,000 
Beverly/Danvers 

Cherry  Hill  Industrial  Park  1,500 
Danvers 

Conifer  Hill  Office  Park  70 
Danvers  Industrial  Park  (Rt.  1)  1,200 

Sal  em 

Gloucester 

Blackburn  Industrial  Park  1,600 
Cape  Ann  Industrial  Park  (Magnolia  Avenue)  350 
Morse  Industrial  Park  (Eastern  Avenue)  75 


Community  Centers  in  Beverly,  Peabody,  Salem  and  Gloucester  also  provide 
significant  employment  concentrations  which  are  not  presently  documented. 

Sources:  Peabody,  Danvers,  Beverly,  Salem  and  Gloucester  Planning  and 

Community  Development  Departments  North  Shore  Bus 
Improvement  Study,  North  Shore  Economic  Council  1983. 
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D.    Multi-family  Housing 

Zoning  to  allow  multi-family  housing  is  an  intentional  step  by  a  community 
to  increase  density.    While  this  strategy  could  increase  congestion,  it 
could  also  have  the  opposite  effect.    Multi-family  development  may 
increase  the  ability  for  joint  trip  making  by  residents,  increase  the 
viability  of  transit  service,  promote  a  mix  of  affordable  housing 
opportunities,  and  if  strategically  located,  increase  pedestrian 
accessibility.    These  are  benefits  of  implementing  multi-family  zoning. 

c.  Transfer  of  Development  Rights 

The  transfer  of  development  rights  separates  the  right  to  develop  a 
property  from  the  actual  property.    These  rights  are  then  transferable  to 
other  land  parcels.    The  result  of  a  transfer  of  development  rights 
ordinance  is  the  preservation  of  open  space  in  some  areas  and  the  increase 
in  density  in  others.    The  use  of  this  ordinance  provides  the  community 
with  the  ability  to  regulate  appropriate  densities,  preserve  community 
character  and  support  transportation  alternatives  by  clustering 
development  in  dense  nodes. 

d.  Inclusionary  Housing 

Inclusionary  housing  programs  exchange  density  increases  or  dimensional 
leniency  for  the  provision  of  affordable  housing  opportunities.  The 
increases  in  density  would  increase  the  potential  for  a  supportable 
transit  system  and  also  provide  housing  opportunities  for  a  mix  of  income 
levels  resulting  from  local  employment  trends. 

3.    Design  Strategies 

Site  design  is  an  important  method  of  influencing  access  choices  for  a 
property.    Nonresidential  development  with  ample  available,  free  parking 
is  more  likely  to  be  accessed  by  private,  single  occupant  vehicles  than 
would  areas  with  restricted,  or  expensive  parking.  Nonresidential 
building  clusters  will  provide  for  access  strategies  different  than 
isolated  structures.    Site  plan  review  strategies  can  influence  how  a 
property  is  accessed  by  employees  and  the  viability  of  alternative 
commuter  options. 

a.  Parking 

Several  strategies  exist  for  addressing  parking  issues  to  manage  traffic. 
These  include  setting  up  maximum  parking  standards  for  development, 
requiring  preferential  parking  for  car  and  vanpools,  setting  up  a 
residential  parking  permit  program  to  restrict  on-street  parking  and 
setting  up  fringe  parking  strategies  as  a  part  of  project  approval. 
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i.  Maximum  Parking  Strategies 

Local  zoning  regulations  quite  often  are  designed  to  assure  that  parking 
is  readily  available  for  all  employees  who  may  choose  to  commute  by  car  to 
work.    Such  zoning  is  not  always  responsive  to  the  local  highway  network. 
Quite  often  zoning  only  sets  a  minimum  number  of  spaces  for  a  project  and 
allows  a  project  proponent  to  exceed  this  number  without  any  controls. 

Zoning  can  also  set  up  a  maximum  number  of  parking  spaces  allowed  a 
development  project.    This  type  of  regulation  can  restrict  site  specific 
traffic.    The  adoption  of  a  maximum  parking  cap  forces  a  change  in 
commuter  habits  and  increase  the  viability  of  other  commuter  options. 

ii.  Preferential  Car  and  Vanpool  Parking 

In  areas  such  as  the  North  Shore,  ridesharing  in  car  or  vanpool s  is  the 
most  readily  available  alternative  to  the  single  occupant  vehicle. 
Unfortunately,  this  commute  option  is  rarely  considered  in  site  design. 
Zoning  ordinances  and  local  officials  undertaking  site  plan  review  may 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  success  of  ridesharing  program  by  creating 
convenient  locations  for  preferential  car  and  vanpool  parking. 

Such  areas  may  include  sheltered  parking  spaces  or  ones  next  to  a 
development  front  door.    The  site  plan  review  may  also  require  drop-off 
and  pick-up  areas  for  car  and  vanpool s. 

iii.  Residential  Parking  Permit  Programs 

Residential  parking  permit  programs,  while  not  a  local  zoning  tool,  should 
be  considered  in  combination  with  other  parking  tools.    Parking  permit 
programs  are  designed  to  restrict  on-street  parking  in  congested  core 
areas.    Such  restrictions  are  important  to  reducing  parking  availability 
to  commuters  in  areas  served  by  adequate  transit  facilities  but  restricted 
roadway  capacity.    If  a  community  adopts  an  ordinance  restricting  on-site 
parking,  this  type  of  regulation  should  also  be  considered. 

iv.  Fringe  Parking  Strategies 

Fringe  parking  requirements  are  another  option  for  project  approval. 
These  zoning  provisions  may  be  particularly  responsive  to  dense  central 
business  district  development.    Parking  for  employees  is  not  the  most 
desirable  use  of  land  in  the  central  business  district.    Zoning  strategies 
could  reduce  parking  in  these  areas  in  exchange  for  fringe  parking 
locations  served  by  a  private  shuttle  bus  system  for  employees. 

This  type  of  a  zoning  control  must  create  areas  for  fringe  parking  as  an 
allowed  use,  restrict  the  amount  of  on-site  parking  allowed,  and  require 
the  creation  of  a  fringe  parking  location. 
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b.  Nonresidential  Building  Clusters 

All  too  often  local  zoning  provisions  such  as  sideyard  setbacks,  buffer 
zones  and  parking  standards  result  in  new  nonresidential  areas  consisting 
of  isolated  buildings  surrounded  by  asphalt  and  buffer  strips.  These 
types  of  requirements  reduce  the  viability  of  commute  alternatives  to  a 
site.    Alternatives  to  this  standard  type  of  zoning  would  relax  controls 
within  the  nonresidential  district.    This  would  involve  a  relaxing  of 
standards  for  setbacks  and  buffers  between  nonresidential  uses  while 
continuing  to  enforce  buffers  between  residential  and  nonresidential  uses. 

Clustering  of  nonresidential  structures  will  promote  appropriate  densities 
for  transit  services  and  alternatives  to  the  single  occupant  vehicle. 

c.  Site  Plan  Review 

The  site  plan  review  authority  of  cities  and  towns  provides  communities 
with  an  administrative  procedure  to  influence  site  design.    Such  review 
provides  the  ability  to  ensure  project  compliance  with  design  strategies 
that  promote  commute  alternatives. 

d.  Curb  Cut  Consolidation 

Access  points  to  major  highways  serving  the  North  Shore  are  frequent  areas 
of  traffic  congestion  and  for  automobile  accidents.    Roadways  with  a 
minimum  of  access  points  perform  at  much  better  travel  times  than  roadways 
with  many  points  of  access.    Restrictions  on  future  accesses  and  the 
consolidation  of  existing  accesses  to  the  major  road  system  in  the  North 
Shore  is  one  way  for  communities  to  improve  roadway  performance  without 
significant  roadway  improvements. 

Zoning  ordinances  and  subdivision  regulations  may  provide  communities  with 
some  control  over  the  points  of  access  to  the  highway  and  local  street 
network  through  regulating  the  number  of  access  points  allowed  or 
restricting  access  points  to  reduce  congestion  on  adjacent  streets. 

In  1988,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works  tightened  its  curb 
cut  policy  by  requiring  increases  in  development  density  to  resubmit  their 
driveway  permits  for  review.    This  requirement  is  an  amendment  to  Chapter 
61  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Laws  which  provides  guidelines  for  all 
requests  for  access  to  state  roads.    The  new  policy  strengthens  the  review 
powers  of  the  state  agencies  over  traffic  consequences  of  new  or  expanded 
devel opment . 

e.  Setback  Requirements 

Setback  requirements  are  often  an  overlooked  aspect  of  local  zoning 
controls.    These  requirements  usually  regulate  the  distance  from  the  edge 
of  a  roadway  or  right-of-way  structures  are  allowed  to  be  built.  Small 
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setbacks  add  to  the  neighborhood  cohesiveness  of  some  areas.    However,  the 
use  of  small  setbacks  on  heavily  travelled  corridors  often  detract  from 
the  quality  of  life.    Setbacks  also  affect  the  cost  for  highway 
improvements.    Minimal  setback  requirements  in  a  major  corridor  often  lead 
to  the  need  to  remove  buildings  when  additional  land  is  needed  for  a 
highway  improvement.    This  may  make  the  cost  of  highway  improvements 
prohibitive. 

4.  Trip  Reduction  Zoning 

Trip  reduction  zoning  establishes  a  procedure  for  granting  permitted 
increases  in  project  density  in  exchange  for  a  project  proponent's 
compliance  to  local  standards  for  traffic  reduction.    The  procedure  sets 
standards  for  traffic  reduction  efforts  by  nonresidential  development  that 
request  a  special  permit  approval.    The  development  proponent  must  develop 
a  traffic  management  plan  that  identifies  strategies  to  comply  with  the 
local  ordinance.    The  proponent  must  monitor  compliance  with  the 
management  plan  and,  if  necessary,  propose  additional  efforts  to  reduce 
traffic. 

5.  Downzoning 

Downzoning  is  a  strategy  that  reduces  the  allowed  development  density.  By 
reducing  total  density  a  community  can  effectively  cap  total  traffic 
growth.    However,  such  a  zoning  strategy  may  not  be  the  best  method  of 
promoting  commute  alternatives.    Downzoning  should  be  used  only  in 
coordination  with  a  program  to  set  appropriate  densities  within  a 
community. 

6.  Impact  Fees 

Impact  fee  systems  can  provide  communities  with  a  method  for  funding 
transportation  improvements  that  serve  development.    The  value  of  the 
impact  fee  would  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  benefits  derived  by 
development  from  the  improvement.    While  the  impact  fee  would  not  regulate 
traffic  volume,  it  can  provide  a  means  of  managing  congestion. 

At  present  there  is  no  specific  authorization  for  impact  fees  in 
Massachusetts  law.    However,  communities  may  wish  to  explore  implementing 
an  impact  fee  system  through  special  permit  procedures  which  exchange 
density  for  payment  of  the  fee. 

7.  Special  Assessment  Districts 

Chapter  80  of  the  General  Laws  provides  communities  the  authority  to  use 
betterment  assessments  for  capital  improvements  when  a  well  defined  area 
can  be  said  to  receive  special  benefit  from  an  expenditure.  The 
assessment  is  a  share  of  the  cost  of  the  improvements;    it  cannot  exceed 
the  value  of  the  benefit  to  a  parcel  of  land;  and  the  assessments  are  made 
after  the  improvements  are  completed. 
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The  1988  Transportation  Bond  Bill  authorizes  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Works,  in  cooperation  with  local  governments,  to  use  betterments 
for  transportation  improvements.    The  Bond  Bill  set  aside  five  million 
dollars  for  betterment  projects. 

8.    MEPA  Review  Process 

The  Massachusetts  Environmental  Policy  Act  review  regulations  provide  an 
opportunity  for  local  and  regional  officials  to  review  the  impacts  of 
large  developments  and  provide  direct  input  to  the  proposed  mitigation. 
This  review  process  requires  all  development  seeking  a  state  permit  to 
file  an  Environmental  Notification  Form  summarizing  the  potential  impacts 
of  a  development  project.    From  this  stage  it  is  determined  whether 
further  analysis  is  merited,  and  if  so  what  type  of  analysis  should  be 
undertaken . 

The  scope  for  the  study  is  developed  through  the  review  of  local  and 
regional  agencies.    This  scoping  allows  officials  the  opportunity  to 
identify  the  key  problems  that  may  be  faced  by  a  project.    A  regional 
review  of  these  projects  at  this  time  can  help  ensure  a  regional  approach 
to  the  overall  environmental  impact  study  and  traffic  impact  report. 

C.    Non-Land  Use  Tools 

Traffic  demand  management  extends  beyond  simply  implementing  zoning 
controls.    Strategies  such  as  the  residential  parking  permit  program, 
discussed  above,  affect  both  existing  as  well  as  potential  future  traffic 
levels. 

Non-land-use  tools  for  consideration  in  the  North  Shore  include  setting  up 
a  commute  coordinating  service,  and  new  and  expanded  transit  service. 

1.    Commute  Coordinating  Service 

Effective  traffic  management  in  the  North  Shore  can  be  promoted  through  an 
entity  taking  the  lead  in  promoting  commuting  alternatives.  The  formation 
of  a  Transportation  Management  Organization  (TMO)  to  take  the  lead  in  such 
a  venture  can  be  very  helpful  in  addressing  traffic  demand. 

A  TMO  can  help  municipal  officials  and  private  employers  coordinate 
commute  alternatives.    A  TMO  can  also  act  as  an  areawide  organization  for 
car  and  vanpool  matching  services,  work  with  individual  employers  to 
distribute  commute  information  to  employees,  and  contract  private  bus 
service  for  a  group  of  cooperating  employers. 

TMO's  may  be  formed  either  by  public  agencies  or  the  private  sector.  To 
be  most  successful,  private  sector  support  at  its  outset  is  important. 
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2.    New  or  Expanded  Transit  Service 

Transit  needs  in  the  North  Shore  have  been  the  subject  of  several  studies 
in  recent  years.    The  consensus  is  that  expanded  transit  availability  is 
needed  both  for  commuters  from  the  North  Shore  to  the  City  of  Boston  and 
around  the  North  Shore. 

The  North  Shore  has  transit  services  provided  through  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Transportation  Authority  (MBTA)  and  the  Cape  Ann  Transportation 
Authority  (CATA).    The  Final  Report  of  the  North  Shore  Transportation  Task 
Force:    Description  of  Regional  Issues  and  Priorities  describes  the  extent 
of  available  transit  services.    This  report  recommends  the  creation  of  a 
transit  system  designed  to  service  people  wishing  to  travel  within  the 
North  Shore,    the  service  should  connect  North  Shore  residential, 
commercial  and  employment  areas. 

As  illustrated  in  the  previous  discussion  on  appropriate  densities,  some 
areas  within  the  North  Shore  may  have  already  achieved  density  thresholds 
to  support  a  transit  system. 

New  transit  services  in  the  North  Shore  may  consist  of  options  serving  the 
following  corridors: 

a.  Route  128  from  Gloucester  to  Beverly,  Danvers  and  Peabody. 

This  type  of  routing  could  connect  commercial  and  industrial  areas  such  as 
Centennial  Park  (Peabody),  Cherry  Hill  Industrial  Park  (Danvers  and 
Beverly),  North  Shore  Shopping  Center  (Peabody),  Liberty  Tree  Mall 
(Danvers),  and  Blackburn  Industrial  Park  (Gloucester)  to  the  region's 
residential  areas  along  Route  128. 

b.  Route  1  from  Ipswich  to  Topsfield,  Danvers  and  Peabody. 

This  route  would  serve  the  redeveloping  areas  along  Route  1  in  Danvers  and 
Peabody  in  addition  to  the  newly  developing  areas  of  Topsfield  and 
Ipswich.    Specific  destinations  for  such  a  route  would  include  the 
Topsfield  Business  Park,  Danvers  Industrial  Park,  Crane  Brook  and  Conifer 
Hill  Office  Parks  (Danvers),  the  Sheraton  Tara  Hotel  and  Golf  Course 
(Danvers)  and  the  Peabody  Designated  Development  District. 

c.  Route  114  from  Middleton  to  Danvers,  Peabody,  Salem  and 
Marblehead. 

This  corridor  is  a  rapidly  changing  corridor  with  increasing  employment 
opportunities  in  Middleton,  Danvers  and  in  the  community  centers  of 
Peabody  and  Salem.    The  corridor  also  serves  several  dense  residential 
neighborhoods  and  several  large  commercial  areas  which  could  support  the 
transit  route. 
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